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AUSTRALIAN PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY 


By Avan Lenpon, Adelaide 
(Continued from p. 58) 


(9) PLEATED PARRAKEET (Purpureicephalus spurius) 
Synonyms.—Red-capped Parrot (R.A.O.U. Checklist, 1926), King 


Parrot (the almost universal name in Western Australia). 

Distribution Confined to the south-western corner of Western 
Australia and not extending north of the Moore River or east of 
Esperance. 

Description—A medium-sized, rather slim Parrot, characterized by 
a greatly elongated upper mandible. The adult male is deep green 
on the back and wings and yellowish-green on the rump and sides of 
the head. The cap is a deep crimson, the breast and abdomen are 
purple and the under tail-coverts are red with a slight admixture of 
green. The adult female differs in that the red cap is never quite as 
vivid and sometimes has a few greenish edges to the feathers, and the 
breast is duller and rather more violet than purple. In addition there 
is usually relatively more green on the sub-caudals. The oft-repeated 
statement that the female differs but little from the immatures is quite 
incorrect. The immatures differ from the adults in that the cap is 
green like the back with just a trace of a dull red frontal band, the 
breast is of a greyish-violet shade and the subcaudals show more green 
and less red than is the case in the mature birds. Individual juveniles 
are not too easy to sex but when several are seen together it will be 
noticed that the cocks have considerably larger and flatter heads and 
tend to show more red on the under tail-coverts. Adult plumage is 
acquired with the first complete moult when the birds are from twelve 
to fifteen months old. 

Variations.—As is to be expected from the limited range of the 
species, no valid subspecies have been shown to occur. 

Coloured Plates—Roland Green’s plate of a male in Mathews 
(vol. vi, p. 386) is very good. That in Greene (vol. iii, p. 8) probably 
portrays a female, but even so the breast is of far too lilac a shade. 
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Cayley’s plate of a pair in The Emu, vol. xxxvii, pl. 28, although 
criticized in an editorial note in regard to the highly coloured female, 
is in reality quite good, except that the red caps are depicted extending 
too far on to the back. 

Field Notes.—I saw this species on several occasions during a recent 
visit to Western Australia but unfortunately failed to get a good look 
at a mature bird in the wild state. It is an easy species to identify in 
the field on account of its very distinctive call-note and because of the 
yellowish colour of the rump, which is well seen in flight. 

Aviary Notes.—Always a rare bird in captivity and never very popular 
with aviculturists on account of its extreme timidity and unsteadiness 
in most cases and also on account of the strange shape of the beak, 
which is considered ugly by many people but is more than compensated 
for, in the writer’s opinion, by the gorgeous colouring. Another 
advantage is that the bird is not nearly as pugnacious as are most of 
the larger Broadtails ; consequently several pairs can be kept together 
and the species does reasonably well in a mixed collection. 

I first saw this bird alive in 1936 when I visited the collection of 
Dr. R. N. Thomson, who was then living at Bankstown, a suburb of 
Sydney ; at that time he had a magnificent cock bird which was 
seen to great advantage in an aviary with a very long flight. Later 
in that year, through the kindness of a colleague in Western Australia, 
I was able to obtain ten of these birds, the majority of which were in 
immature plumage. I kept a pair for myself and let the Adelaide Zoo 
have the rest ; they were all housed together and young were bred from 
them first in 1938 and on several occasions subsequently. 

My personal experiences with the species have, until recently, been 
very disappointing. The first cock bird that I had did not survive 
very long but his successor, obtained in March, 1937, is still in my 
possession. He was mated to my original hen but no breeding was 
attempted either in 1937 or 1938. In 1939 a clutch of five eggs was 
commenced on 15th October and four young were seen on 11th 
November, the fifth egg proving infertile. All went well for a week 
but then the parents apparently ceased to feed the chicks and 
immediately started to moult. The hen, who had been in adult 
plumage when obtained, died early in 1940 and a replacement only 
survived about a month. It was not until August, 1942, that a further 
hen could be obtained for my collection. The newcomer seemed to 
be even more nervous than the average Pileated, but laid some eggs 
the same season. I was away at the time and am not certain if they 
were laid in a nest but in any case no results were obtained. In 1943 
and 1944 no eggs were laid but in 1945 three eggs were laid from the 
perches and were broken. 1946 was another blank year, but in 1947 
a clutch of five was laid, mostly on the ground, but two of them 
unbroken in a log. For a few days it looked as if the hen would incubate 
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but then she abandoned the task and proceeded to moult. I felt so 
certain that she would never do any good that I would have disposed 
of her had a substitute been available. As it transpired, it was fortunate 
that I did not do so, for in 1948 a clutch of six eggs was commenced on 
13th October and all were laid in the log ! Some days then appeared 
to elapse before the hen made up her mind to incubate, but eventually 
it was seen that four eggs were fertile. One young bird was seen on 
16th November, three the following day, and four by 19th November. 
These all flourished and left the nest at daily intervals from 19th 
December onwards, all being fine specimens, reasonably quiet and, 
I think, one cock and three hens. 

The above is the only record of the species having been bred in this 
state, other than at the Zoo, and the writer has been awarded the 
A.S.S.A. medal for this achievement and also the silver medal of the 
Society for the outstanding breeding success of the season. The species 
has been bred in Victoria on at least two occasions and also in Sydney 
during the 1948 season. 

This bird is quite the most typical of all the Broadtails and has no 
close relative. Its note is quite unlike that of any other Australian 
Parrot and is rather like the noise produced by the wooden gas-rattle 
of World War II; its display is also quite unlike that of any other 
Broadtail and consists of the red feathers of the cap being erected in 
a striking way whilst the outspread tail is slowly raised towards the 
back ; there is none of the tail-wagging and shoulder-squaring of the 
typical broadtail display. 





(10) MALLEE PARRAKEET (Barnardius barnardi) 


Synonyms.—Barnard’s Parrakeet, Ringneck Parrakeet, Buln-buln. 

Distribution.—The inland, drier parts of South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Queensland. In the last-named state it 
has not been recorded north of Windorah and in South Australia it 
is not found west of Spencer’s Gulf and the Flinders Range. As its 
name implies, it is a bird of the low rainfall, mallee type country. 

Description —A moderately large Broadtail, whose prevailing colour 
is green in various shades. The adult male of the typical eastern race 
has a broad dark crimson frontal band, light blue cheeks and margins 
to the wings, a yellow ring round the back and sides of the neck and 
a medium-sized band of the same colour across the lower breast. 
The remainder of the body colouring consists of varying shades of 
light greenish-blue with the exception of the mantle, which is a dark 
blue. The adult female differs in having a smaller rounder head and 
a smaller beak ; the body colouring is slightly duller generally and 
the dark blue mantle is replaced by a dull green with some blue 
shading. The immatures closely resemble the female but all the 
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markings are less clearly defined and the coloration is duskier in all 
respects. The sexes can be distinguished in most cases by the size and 
shape of the head and beak. Adult plumage is attained by the first 
complete moult of body feathers which occurs when the birds are 
between twelve and eighteen months old. 

Variations—Individuals of this species vary very considerably. 
The South Australian race (whitei) differs in being smaller and having 
a much darker head and the yellow abdominal band replaced by 
a smaller, less regular band of an orange shade. The aberration 
described as crommelinae is merely a bluish variant with the yellow 
areas considerably restricted; birds of this type are not very 
uncommon but cannot be regarded as a valid subspecies. 

Coloured Plates—The plate by Roland Green in Mathews (vol. vi, 
p. 355) is a very good representation of a male of the dark South 
Australian race. That by Goodchild in Seth-Smith (p. 184) is too 
pale and not up to that artist’s usual high standard. The plate in 
Greene (vol. iii, p. 17) gives the bird a most unnatural expression, but 
the coloration is reasonably accurate except that the crimson frontal 
band is continued around the eyes. Gronvold’s plate in AvicuULTURAL 
MAGAZINE, 1927, p. '45, of the bird originally described by Tavistock 
as crommelinae is quite good of one of these occasionally seen bluish 
variants. 

Field Notes.—I have frequently seen this species in the belt of mallee 
country which comes to within forty miles of Adelaide in one place. 
They are usually seen in pairs or family parties and, in the former case, 
the difference between the sexes can easily be seen when the birds 
are in flight. 

Aviary Notes—Hand-reared birds of this species are always in 
demand as they frequently make good whistlers ; they are, however, 
most unattractive pets as they almost invariably become aggressive 
and anxious to bite anyone who takes any notice of them. Like all 
its near relatives, this species is unsuitable for a mixed collection on 
account of its pugnacity. 

When first trapped, Mallee Ringnecks are very wild and frequently 
knock themselves and one another about very badly and there seems 
invariably to be a high mortality amongst these newly caught birds ; 
in my éarly days I quickly lost more than a dozen trapped birds 
before obtaining any satisfactory specimens. 

I had several birds of this species between 1937 and 1944 without 
ever getting them to go to nest. Then, in May, 1944, I acquired an 
elderly hen that had bred a considerable number of unattractive 
hybrids with various other Broadtail mates in previous years. She 
proved to be a temperamental lady, and although terrified of the first 
mate I provided for her she was extremely rude to the substitute 
provided in July. Notwithstanding her disapproval of her mate, she 
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went to nest early that season, laying the first of a clutch of five eggs on 
14th August and incubating steadily. However, as I had expected, 
these eggs were all infertile and I removed them early in September. 
By this time the cock had got over some of his early nervousness and 
fed the old lady occasionally in an apologetic sort of way and conse- 
quently I was more hopeful when a second clutch was commenced on 
19th September. On 11th October one young bird had hatched, and 
a week later there were three large and one small young in the log ; 
the little one only survived a few days, however, and a fifth egg 
contained a dead embryo. The three larger chicks did well and the 
first, a hen, left the log on 14th November and the other two, a pair, 
four days later. This success, being the first recorded breeding of the 
species in South Australia, gained the A.S.S.A. medal. 

The following season (1945) a clutch of four was laid early in Sep- 
tember and all were successfully hatched and reared, proving to be 
two of each sex. A second clutch was not laid that year. In 1946 
a clutch of six was laid early in August, but the cock bird, who had 
not looked very well during the winter, was found dead soon after 
incubation had started and the eggs proved to be clear and were 
thereupon removed. A new mate obtained almost immediately was 
very badly received and a period of introduction in the adjoining cage 
was necessary. By mid-September the old lady seemed reconciled to 
her new mate and laid a further clutch of five by the end of that month ; 
however, these were again infertile as were a third clutch laid late in 
October. 

In 1947 a clutch of three was laid early in September and although 
these again proved infertile she was allowed to continue incubating 
until late in the month, when four fertile Red-rump eggs, taken in 
the bush, were substituted. Two of these hatched three days later, 
and a fortnight later three young Blue Bonnets, a little more than half- 
grown, were also put in the nest. Quite undeterred, the old lady 
proceeded to rear the lot with a minimum of assistance from her 
mate. I disposed of her before the 1948 breeding season as she was 
becoming progressively more difficult to satisfy as regards a mate, a 
characteristic not uncommon in Broadtail hens as they get old, and 
especially in those that are inclined to be tame. 

The display of this species is identical with that of all the other 
Ringnecks and Rosellas, and consists of a squaring of the shoulders 
accompanied by a side to side waggling of the outspread tail. 





(11) CLoncurry PARRAKEET (Barnardius macgillivrayi) 
Synonym.—Cloncurry Buln-buln. 
Distribution.—The exact range of this species has not been accurately 
defined, it is certainly found in the neighbourhood of Cloncurry, in 
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north-western Queensland, and extends northward towards the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; the southern limit of its range is unknown but it is 
probably separated by some hundreds of miles from the northernmost 
limit of the range of the Mallee Parrakeet. The extent of its range in 
an easterly and westerly direction has likewise not been recorded. 

Description —A medium sized Broadtail whose prevailing colouring is 
a pale green relieved by blue cheeks and wing margins, pale yellow 
neck ring, and a broad band of the same colour on the lower abdomen. 
The sexes are very much alike but hens are usually slightly duller and 
have a smaller, more rounded head and a smaller beak ; individual 
birds, however, are by no means easy to sex with any degree of certainty. 
The immatures are only slightly duller than the adults when they 
leave the nest, and rather surprisingly show an indistinct orange 
coloured frontal band which is lost after a few months, thereafter the 
transition to mature plumage is practically imperceptible. 

Variations.—None are known to exist. 

Coloured Plates.—The plate by Goodchild which originally appeared 
in The Ibis, 1902, p. 610, and was reproduced in AvicuLTURAL MAGA- 
ZINE, 1939, P. 375, is excellent. That by Roland Green in Mathews 
(vol. vi, p. 365) is also good but the yellow abdominal band is too 
restricted and the back is too dark and too bluish in shade. Cayley’s 
plate in The Emu (vol. xxix, plate 1) is also quite adequate. 

Field Notes.—I have not had the opportunity of seeing this bird in 
the field ; Macgillivray has recorded that its habits are similar to those 
of B. barnardi as would be expected. 

Aviary Notes.—This species was practically unknown to aviculture 
prior to 1939; a few birds were kept as pets in Townsville, North 
Queensland and it is probable that others were kept in the districts 
where the bird is found. Through the kindness of Mr. Oscar Seppelt 
I obtained my first example of this species, a young male, in April, 
1939. In August of the same year, whilst on holiday in North Queens- 
land, I succeeded in obtaining a further pair of these birds in Towns- 
ville. These appeared anxious to go to nest as soon as they arrived in 
Adelaide and a clutch of five eggs was laid towards the end of Septem- 
ber. Of this clutch, one disappeared, two proved infertile, a fourth 
contained a fully developed embryo which failed to hatch and the 
fifth hatched on 2oth October but the young bird only survived three 
days. After this initial disappointment, a second clutch of four was 
laid in the middle of November and although two of the eggs were 
again infertile, the other two hatched early in December. One of 
these died a few days later and the other was successfully reared and 
left the nest on gth January, 1940, and proved to be a hen. This was 
the first recorded breeding of the species anywhere in the world and 
gained the A.S.S.A medal; it was described in more detail in 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 1940, p. 91. Not satisfied with this record, 
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the hen laid another clutch of four almost immediately and hatched 
them all, but unfortunately three succumbed during a spell of very 
hot weather when almost fully fledged, and the sole survivor left the 
nest on 19th March. 

Thereafter this pair of birds had a remarkably consistent record, 
rearing two nests of three young each in 1940, 1941, and 1942. Early 
in 1943 the cock succumbed as a result of injuries sustained in a fight 
with a pair of Mealy Rosellas into whose cage he had accidentally 
found his way, but I was fortunate enough to again be able to obtain 
Mr. Seppelt’s original cock bird. With this new mate the old hen 
again reared three young from the first nest in 1943 but the second 
clutch were all infertile. In 1944 three were reared from the first 
clutch and two from the second and in 1945 two were reared from the 
first and none from the second. 

The beginning of the end came early in 1946 when.the second mate 
died, for although one of her sons, bred in 1944, was obtained the old 
hen obviously did not like him much and a solitary egg, laid in Sep- 
tember, was infertile. I exchanged her mate for one of her 1942 sons 
without any improvement, as two more eggs laid in December were 
also clear. In 1947 the first clutch consisted of two eggs, one of which 
was surprisingly fertile and hatched on 7th October. This bird was 
reared and left the nest on 15th November but was never a very 
robust specimen. A second clutch of two was laid but both were clear. 
1948 saw what I think is the usual end of an old hen’s breeding career, 
namely diminishing clutches, most of which are infertile. In this year 
a single egg was laid and although incubated steadily, was clear. 

I still have the old hen, once again widowed, but I doubt if she will 
ever lay again ; after all, thirty-one young successfully reared is not 
a bad record ! Of the progeny, a pair reared a single young bird in 
the Melbourne Zoo and another owner is reputed to have reared 
a fair number of young ; this is, however, unconfirmed. 

The original pair were both accomplished whistlers and it was 
interesting to note that many of their offspring, particularly the 
young cocks, were able to whistle the same tunes ! 





(i2) Port Lincotn PARRAKEET (Barnardius zonarius) 


Synonyms.—Bauer’s Parrakeet, Banded Parrot. 

Distribution.—This bird’s range extends from Eyre’s Peninsula and 
the west coast district of South Australia up into Central Australia 
as far as Barrow Creek but rarely beyond that. To the westward 
the bird extends into the dry inland areas of the southern part of 
Western Australia, whilst in the wheat belt, nearer to the coast, it is 
replaced by a form more or less intermediate between it and the 
Twenty-eight, described under that species. In the north, between 
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Pilbara and Geraldton, and extending eastwards to Lake Way, a very 
distinct form (occidentalis) is found which is possibly worthy of the 
specific rank bestowed on it by North in 1893. 

Description—A large Broadtail whose prevailing colour is green, 
relieved by a black head, blue cheeks, a yellow ring round the back 
and sides of the neck and a broad band of the same colour on the 
abdomen. The adult male usually has a larger, flatter head and 
a larger beak than the female, but this is a species of which certain 
individuals are particularly difficult to sex; in addition, females 
usually have the black coloration of the head less intense than the 
males. Immatures are duller than adults, particularly as regards 
the head, which has an almost brownish hue; the difference in the 
size of the beak seems to be more apparent in young birds and makes 
them easier to sex than adults. The assumption of full adult plumage 
is gradual and is ‘not completed till the bird is over a year old, but it 
is not particularly noticeable owing to the relative similarity of adults 
and immatures. 

Variations—As already indicated, the form known as occidentalis 
is very distinct. It is much smaller than the typical bird, the green is 
much paler, though not as light as the shade of green of the Cloncurry, 
the head is more of a greyish-black and the cheeks are a paler blue. 
I have only seen this bird in life on one occasion, Mr. E. J. L. Hallstrom, 
of Sydney, having a specimen in his collection early in 1948. The 
Central Australian form, originally described as a subspecies, does not 
appear to differ materially from the typical bird. One occasionally 
sees an otherwise typical Port Lincoln which exhibits a few red feathers 
in the frontal region, but this variation is not constant from any 
particular area, as far as can be ascertained. 

Coloured Plates—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 373) 
is excellent. That in Greene (vol. iii, p. 13) is quite good except for 
the cheek patches which are much too light. Goodchild’s plate in 
Seth-Smith (p. 184) is not up to that artist’s usual high standard. 
Cayley’s plate of the subspecies occidentalis appearing in The Emu 
vol. xxix, plate 1, adequately depicts the difference between this and 
the typical form. 

Field Notes.—I saw this bird in pairs or small parties in the vicinity 
of Port Lincoln in January, 1948. In its natural state it appeals to me 
as one of the most attractive of all the Australian Parrots, with its 
graceful, undulating flight, striking colouring, and pleasing call notes. 

Aviary Notes.—A very popular cage bird on the West Coast of South 
Australia with a reputation of being an accomplished whistler. Most 
specimens seen in captivity have been hand-reared and are conse- 
quently fearless and aggressive and not very suitable for breeding 
purposes. 

I obtained a nice young hen of this species in 1935 and as she was 
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not too tame, I always regarded her as a potential breeder. For some 
time I had considerable trouble in securing a suitable mate for this 
bird and it was not until August, 1937, that I secured what appeared 
to be a good specimen. Nothing eventuated that season, but the 
following year a clutch of four eggs was laid early in September ; of 
these, the first was broken and the rest were incubated steadily but 
proved to be infertile. Early in 1939 I exchanged the cock for a very 
fine specimen which exhibited the almost silvery sheen which is 
sometimes noticeable in the green of the upper surface. This season 
a clutch of four was commenced on roth September, all the eggs 
proved fertile and duly hatched, young being first seen in the nest on 3rd 
October. All four young, two of each sex, were successfully reared, 
the first leaving the nest on gth November and the last on 15th. This 
being the first breeding recorded by a member of the A.S.S.A. gained 
the medal award, but there is also a doubtful record of an earlier 
breeding in South Australia by a person who was not a member of 
the Society. 

This pair of birds had a gloomy record following their success, as 
the hen did not lay in 1940, laid and broke all the eggs in 1941, and 
again did not lay in 1942. The hen died early in 1943 and was not 
replaced until August of the following year. The newcomer soon 
appeared anxious to nest and the first egg of a clutch of five was laid 
on 15th September. All the eggs were fertile and young were first 
seen on 13th October. All five eventually hatched and were successfully 
reared, leaving the nest between 20th and 23rd November. The 
following year two clutches of six were laid, but on each occasion the 
eggs all disappeared ; in view of a previous similar occurrence, the 
cock was suspected of being the culprit. In 1946 clutches of six and 
four were laid, but again the eggs gradually disappeared ; this time 
it was thought more likely that the hen was to blame. A new pair was 
tried in 1947 but they did not go to nest and I did not have any of the 
species during the following season. 

Port Lincolns usually look very sleek in an aviary and possess quite 
musical call notes. Typical birds never seem to possess the ‘‘ twenty- 
eight ” call of the next species to be described. 





(13) TWENTY-EIGHT PARRAKEET (Barnardius semitorquatus) 

Synonym.—Y ellow-naped Parrakeet. 

Distribution —The typical bird is confined to the south-western 
corner of Western Australia. In the adjoining wheat belt, the bird is 
less constant in plumage and appears to be intermediate between this 
and the preceding species. 

Description —The largest of all the Broadtails and typically an all- 
green bird except for the black head, blue cheeks, yellow neck ring 
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and scarlet frontal band. Adult males are very big birds with huge 
beaks of almost Cockatoo size and large flat heads. Adult females are 
smaller generally and have smaller, rounder heads and much smaller 
beaks ; the black of the head is less intense and the red frontal band 
is much narrower and sometimes quite inconspicuous. Immatures 
resemble the female but are quite easily sexed by the size of the beak. 
Their heads, in addition to being dull black, sometimes have a greenish 
suffusion, and the frontal bands are quite small and of a dull orange 
shade. Adult plumage is not attained till the birds are a little over 
a year old ; its assumption is quite a gradual and not a very noticeable 
process. 

Variations.—Apparently some south-western birds occasionally show 
a few yellow feathers mixed with the green of the abdomen, but the 
great majority have this region entirely green. In the wheat belt the 
birds are smaller, the red frontal band is more variable in extent, and 
a yellow abdomen of variable extent is constantly present. This is 
the race known as dundasi (= woolundra) although the bird Mathews 
originally figured as dundasi looks to be a typical Port Lincoln, 
i.e. Zonarius, 

Coloured Plates.—Easily accessible plates of this bird are most 
uncommon, the only one that the writer is aware of being that in 
Greene (vol. iii, p. 37), which is very good as regards colouring but 
does not quite convey the bird’s massive build. Mathews does not 
figure this species at all. 

Field Notes.—An unforgettable sight was a small flock of these birds 
seen early one morning in an orchard near Bridgetown, Western 
Australia, in August, 1948. Another pair were seen investigating a 
nesting hollow in a tall eucalyptus and several other small parties were 


seen and the typical call note was heard on several occasions. In the - 


wheat belt the birds look appreciably smaller and are not as attractive 
in appearance ; these birds were not heard to call “ twenty-eight ”’. 

Aviary Notes.—Like the preceding species, hand-reared specimens 
are in considerable demand as pets and are as aggressive as most other 
Broadtails similarly treated ; the size of the beak should certainly 
engender caution in any would-be fondler ! Trapped birds of this 
species are more commonly available than is the case with Port 
Lincolns. 

I obtained my first specimen, a very fine old male, from a bird-shop 
in Sydney in January, 1936, but it was not until May of the following 
year that I obtained a young hen, an extremely wild bird that never 
really became quiet in captivity. From 1938 onwards this bird used 
to spend a considerable amount of time in the log every spring and 
feeding and mating were often observed. However, nothing ever 
eventuated as far as is known and in 1943 the cock died. A replacement 
was not obtained until July, 1944, and that season saw a repetition of 
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previous performances. In 1945, however, a clutch of four eggs was 
commenced on 25th October and three young were seen on 26th 
November. These flourished and two of them, both hens, left the nest 
on 2nd January, 1946, and the third, imperfectly fledged, three days 
later. This bird, a cock, had always been smaller than the others and 
was neglected by the parents after leaving the log; an attempt made 
to hand-rear it was not successful. This breeding was the first recorded 
for South Australia and gained the A.S.S.A. medal. 

In 1946 the same pair repeated their success, although the first egg 
of a clutch of four did not appear until 23rd November. All the eggs 
were fertile, young were first seen on 16th December, and all had 
hatched four days later. Two of this clutch perished during some very 
hot weather about Christmastime, but the other two survived and 
a cock left the nest on 24th January, 1947, and a hen the following 
day. Both old birds died in the autumn of 1947, and although I was 
able to secure a new pair they did not attempt to breed that year 
and I disposed of them before the next breeding season. 

Twenty-eights were bred in the Adelaide Zoo in 1946, but I am 
not aware of any other success anywhere else in Australia. 

Acknowledgment.—The plate of the Mallee Parakeet which illustrates 
this article is reproduced from The Emu by kind permission of the 
Editor and of the photographer L. J. Chandler. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MINIVETS OF INDIA 
By W. GRIFFITHS 


India has many beautiful birds of which she is very proud. In spite 
of her majestic Peacock, her iridescent Sunbirds and other avian gems, 
she feels most proud of her Minivets—the Scarlet Minivet (Pericrocotus 
Speciosus) taking first place. 

So elated are the Indians with these beautiful birds that the names 
of Raja Lal and Peela Ranee given them tend to prove the authen- 
ticity of my statement (Raja Lal and Peela Ranee meaning Red King 
and Yellow Queen respectively). These names aptly suit, the male 
being robed in glossy black and rich scarlet whilst his mate is frocked 
in ashy grey and yellow. 

A flock of about thirty of these birds, flitting about the upper 
terraces of high trees in search of insects and occasionally darting out 
to catch them on the wing, is surely a sight never to be forgotten. 

These birds are rarely brought to the bird markets of Calcutta and 
I remember, very clearly, the excitement I felt when I first beheld 
a pair for sale. So eager was I to purchase them that, contrary to usual 
procedure when purchasing, I even paid the price asked, to find later 
that I could have obtained same for less than a quarter of that amount. 
Taking them home I let the pair into one of my aviaries, and shortly 
after, I visualized a nest, four or six eggs and even youngsters. Alas ! 
They only survived three days and away went my already built 
castles. These birds, coming from the Himalayas, led me to assume 
that the terrific Bengal heat was far too severe for them. 

A few months later I saw in the same shop an Orange Minivet 
(P. flammeus)—a solitary male—another beautiful bird indeed and 
not unlike the foregoing save that instead of a scarlet waistcoat he 
had an orange-red one. The urge to procure it for my collection was 
very strong but the loss of my Scarlet pair led me to decide otherwise. 

There is another species, the Short-billed Minivet (P. brevirostris), 
but I never saw any find their way into the bird markets. A friend of 
mine, however, living up in the hills informed me that he had a pair 
which he purchased from a Nepalese bird-catcher. 

The method they adopt in catching birds is quite an ingenious one. 
They get a long thin bamboo, little thicker than the type used by 
boys for pea-shooters, or perhaps two or three joined together. At 
the top they lash a leafy twig which is smeared with a very sticky 
substance. The trapper lies concealed at the foot of a tree with the 
bamboo already in position between the branches. The unsuspecting 
birds, busy in their search for insects, are unaware of the moving twig 
coming nearer them. When close enough, the trapper directs the 
bamboo towards the bird, and, before the poor thing knows what has 
happened, it is securely stuck to the twig. The more it flutters the 
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greater the difficulties it gets into, and, very soon, it is powerless. The 
bamboo is lowered and the bird retrieved—a very painful procedure 
I should imagine. The glue is then removed from the feathers with 
a special oil. Birds caught in this way show traces of their means of 
capture, as the gluey substance can never be properly and totally 
removed by the trapper. The insistent pruning of the feathers by the 
birds also tend to prove this. 

Well the pair my friend purchased was soon safely installed in his 
aviary, but the following morning he found the female lying dead on 
the floor. He immediately wanted to release the male but on second 
thoughts did not, and later never regretted his decision. He raved 
about its beauty and this is understandable, it being not unlike P. 
speciosus, except that it had more black in the tail and the wings had 
a lovely scarlet band across them. It lived on insectivorous food and 
became finger tame, but he complained of one peculiarity. Whenever 
there was a downpour of rain the bird never bothered to take shelter, 
like other birds did, and would soon look a very wretched, pitiable, 
and miserable object. 

There are two other Minivets found in India and these are really 
very common. The Small or Little Minivet (P. peregrinus), found mostly 
in the plains, is the commonest and naturally not appreciated like the 
preceding. However, he is a handsome, perky little fellow, smaller 
than the others already mentioned. He is very much like the Scarlet 
Minivet except that he has grey on the back and the scarlet is replaced 
by orange-crimson. The female, a paler edition of the male, has mostly 
yellow instead of orange-crimson. They go about in small flocks and 
are often seen in groves and gardens searching for insects, small 
moths, and their larva. 

The other little commoner is the White-bellied Minivet (P. erythro- 
pygius). With a black and white tail and white under parts and with 
rump and breast of orange-red the male looks almost as handsome as 
his foregoing cousins. The female of this species is very plain, with dark 
brown replacing the black, rump as in the male, and rest of lower 
plumage white. Both the Small and White-bellied Minivets are very 
cheap and as such not worthwhile keeping, the cost of feeding these 
birds being far beyond the pleasure derived from their beauty—their 
only recommendation. 

It will surely be a great day for me if and when, any of these 
gorgeous Indian Minivets are seen in the bird-shops of London, 
especially when I may once again possess a pair of Scarlet Minivets— 
a beautiful Red King and a fine Yellow Queen. 


* * * 
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BREEDING NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS 
By A. A. PREsTWICH 


Snow Goose x Canada Goose hybrids. 

Alfred M. Bailey, Denver Museum of Natural History, Colorado, 
writes in the Auk, 1949, 197 :— 

** An interesting example of hybridism between a male Lesser Snow 
Goose, Chen hyperborea hyperborea, and a female Canada Goose, Branta 
canadensis, occurred on the game farm of Jack Miles of Denver, 
Colorado. He has a small band of pinioned Canada Geese and one 
crippled, male Snow Goose. In 1942, and the following spring, the 
Snow Goose followed a Canada Goose and attempted to mate, 
apparently without success. His attentions continued in the next 
two years, and eggs were laid both seasons, but they did not hatch. 
In 1946, four eggs were laid, and in due time three young appeared, 
two of which were raised. These two young, a trifle larger than the 
Snow Goose, have nearly white heads, a flecking of white upon the 
neck, and their underparts are whiter than in Canada Geese.” 


There is a good photograph of one of the hybrids. 


The Edinburgh Zoo. 


The Annual Report of the Royal Zoological Society of Scotland 
for the year ending 31st March, 1949, gives the following results :— 

** Four pairs of King Penguins had eggs, but only one hatched, and 
the chick has been reared and is now full-grown. Two pairs of 
Gentu Penguins also nested. One pair hatched and reared two chicks, 
but the other pair deserted their eggs which were then placed in an 
incubator. One egg was hatched, but though the keeper made every 
effort to rear it by hand, it died when a week old. Night Herons and 
Canada Geese were hatched and reared, and for the first time in the 
Park a pair of Swans nested and hatched cygnets, two of which were 
reared. A pair of Tawny Owls nested and hatched a chick, but failed 
to rear it.” 


The Tasmanian Masked Owl bred in Victoria. 


David Fleay gives a full account of his success, and a series of 
photographs in the Emu, 1949, 169-176. 

Gould described this species, Tyto castanops, as the largest ‘ Barn 
Owl ” in the world, and Fleay says that that is exactly what it is. 

In March, 1946, Fleay put a pair in a secluded bush aviary in 
Healesville Sanctuary. Eggs were laid on 20th and 22nd July, and 
on 23rd August, thirty-five days after the laying of the first egg, a single 
owlet was hatched. It throve amazingly, and at the age of nine 
weeks made its first nocturnal excursion away from the hollow, and 
thereafter became increasingly venturesome. The female parent 
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then laid the first egg of a clutch of four on 2nd October, but the 
owlet continually upset its mother by wing exercises, etc, and eventually 
all the eggs were broken. The parents were transferred to another 
aviary, and by mid-November, 1946, the female had laid a clutch 
of three eggs. These were removed for expert examination. In the 
late summer (February-March) of 1947, one young one was hatched 
and reared—a female, whereas the first had been a male. During 
1948, two pairs of eggs were laid, but proved to be infertile—due 
to unsuitable housing. 

Fleay does not claim his as a first success, but writes: ‘In the 
absence of records to the contrary, it appears that the Tasmanian 
Masked Owl was first bred in captivity by Miss Audrey Lee in a 
Launceston, Tasmania, collection in 1945. Unfortunately, however, 
as far as I know, there is no written compilation of the activities of 
the birds at that time.” 


Twenty-one Splendids bred in California. 


David West writes: “I certainly do enjoy your Magazine! All 
plans are dropped when it arrives. Breeding results have really only 
been fair this year. The only outstanding success was with the 
Scarlet-chested—three pairs have raised no fewer than 21 young, every 
one a beauty. Six Turquoisines, five Bourkes, two Elegants, and six- 
teen Blue Rosellas (from three pairs) were also raised ; but only one 
Princess Alexandra, though it is exceptionally large and colourful. 
Several other species, such as Stanley, Red Rosella, Barnard’s, Plum- 
headed, Many-coloured, and Hooded failed me. The Scarlet-chested, 
of course, are a wonderful balm ! ” 


Domaine de Steynockerzeel. 


Joseph Bruyneel writes : ‘“‘ The breeding season has not been very 
successful, but I have young of Bourke’s, Elegant, Blue-winged, Red- 
rumped, Stanley, Mealy Rosella, Barnard’s, Crimson-winged, Barra- 
band’s, Princess, Masked Lovebird, blue ; and others that still brood. 
I did expect to have many more, but the weather has not been favour- 
able. Recent hybrids bred are Crimson-winged x King, Crimson- 
winged xX Rock Pebbler, and Purple-capped Lory x Red-collared 
Lorikeet. 

I would be very pleased to hear of a pair of Splendids and a Derbyan 
cock.” 
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THE HAWAIIAN GOOSE, OR NENE, IN EUROPE 
(Branta sandwichensis) 


By J. DELAcouR 


The Hawaiian Goose first arrived in Europe about 1832 and bred 
very soon after (1834) at Lord Derby’s menagerie at Knowsley in 
England. The birds bred regularly for many years in a number of zoos 
and private collections and became fairly common in Europe, but 
it was scarce again after 1900 and eventually disappeared entirely. 
Intelligent management and planning could have kept the species 
going for ever. The last specimen in Europe lived in my collection at 
Cléres until 1940, when it vanished at the time of the invasion of 
France. It had come from the late F. E. Blaauw’s collection in Holland, 
where it had been reared forty-two years before. Blaauw had a great 
deal of experience with the species and was the last breeder to rear 
it successfully. He reports as follows in the Jbis, 1904, p. 68 : 


** The next birds to lay eggs in 1903 were a pair of Sandwich Island 
Geese (Neochen sandvicensis), a species which has become extremely rare 
in Europe of late years. These birds are kept at Gooilust in a small 
grass-grown enclosure, with plenty of shrubs and a wooden shed in it. 
As they are not happy in the frost and snow, I have them shut up in 
the shed every night after winter has set in. One good result of this 
arrangement is that the birds usually build a nest in the hay which 
covers the floor, and this makes it possible to protect them and their 
eggs from the cold weather that often prevails at the early season 
when they are accustomed to lay. 

** Last February five eggs were laid. These were all hatched, and 
during the whole time of incubation the male was constantly on the 
watch beside the female, running with great fury at everyone who 
came near. 

“The chicks are of a dark olive-green, darker on the head and 
back and whitish on the under parts. The tips of the wings are nearly 
white, the bill and legs black. 

“* These birds grow very quickly, so that at the age of about nine 
weeks the wings have to be cut to prevent them from flying away. 

“The immature dress is very much like that of the adults, but the 
general tone is more grey than yellow, and all the black or brown 
markings are less clearly defined. The curious spiral ridges in the neck- 
feathering are already visible in the young bird. The yellow of the 
neck is greyish black, and is darker in the young males, so far as my 
experience goes. 

** At the end of July the young birds began to moult, and in about 
six weeks had acquired the adult plumage, the flight- and tail-feathers 
being retained, as in other young waterfowl, until the following year. 
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“* Of this particular brood of five, I had the misfortune to lose three 
when they were only half-grown. A very cold night seems to have 
been the cause of their death.” 

Hawaiian Geese require the same treatment as the majority of other 
Geese. In Europe the only difficulties were their limited resistance 
to cold winters, their early laying, and the bad temper of the ganders ; 
some were inclined suddenly to attack their mate, even after years of 
peaceful life, and to kill her. Otherwise they were easy to keep and to 
breed. Hawaiian Geese are quarrelsome, and it is necessary to separate 
each adult pair in a pen large enough never to become overgrazed. 
As with all Geese, the first condition of success is an abundance of 
grazing. The birds feed mostly on grass to which they must have 
free access throughout the year. It is advisable to surround the pen 
with a thick live hedge to ensure privacy and shelter, and to plant 
a few clumps of shrubs and small trees for shade. There should be 
sufficient water for free swimming and mating, a pool 6 by ro feet 
being a minimum. The old Hawaiian gander at Cléres swam freely 
on the ponds at times. If rain and wind are strong, an open shelter is 
useful. The Geese should be pinioned. Besides grass and various other 
green foods, a daily ration of grain and rich protein mash are all they 
need. 

The Hawaiian Geese will take care of their goslings, but if any 
predators are around it is safer to incubate the eggs under a broody 
hen (or in an incubator) and to rear the young in safe coops with 
a sufficient run attached—which is moved as often as necessary on a 
good, fresh lawn, usually three or four times a day. When the young 
are two weeks old, they are let out during the day on good grass, 
under constant watching if any enemy is likely to attack them. Besides 
grass, lettuce, and other greens, soaked biscuit and custard (egg and 
milk cooked together) with plenty of duckweed, if available, is the 
best diet. 

To-day Hawaiian Geese have been reduced to perhaps less than 
fifty individuals in their native island, where they live in a more or 
less protected state. The local authorities are trying to save them and 
they are making plans for their propagation in captivity and the 
eventual restocking on their old territory. They are found on the 
island of Hawaii only. 

An excellent study of the distribution and reduction in numbers of 
the Hawaiian Goose by Paul H. Baldwin, has appeared in The Condor, 
vol. 47, Jan., 1945, pp. 27-37. From some 25,000 birds probably 
existing in the early years of this century, they had dwindled 
down to less than 100. Another sad chapter of the story of the destruc- 
tion of wild life during the twentieth century. 


* * * 
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NOTES ON TWO JAYS 


By Derek GoopwiIN 


Of all the birds I know, the Corvide are my favourites (although the 
Ducks and Pigeons run them close), and of the Corvide the Jay takes 
top place in my esteem. He is not, I think, quite so intelligent as the 
true Crows (Corvus) and Magpies (Pica), and not such a good homer 
if allowed his liberty, but being far less aggressive to other birds and 
when not alarmed far less noisy, he is to be preferred as an aviary 
bird. I am only too well aware that I am almost alone in this opinion 
of him, thanks in some measure to the damage he does in the garden 
(damage that would be as a rule laughingly dismissed if committed 
by some favoured species), but chiefly to exaggerated and wilfully 
misleading propaganda put out by certain of the game-preserving (?) 
fraternity and those bird-lovers who love only the smaller species. 
People who themselves will kill for pleasure some of the loveliest 
birds in the world (Pheasants and Ducks) talk about ‘“ the wicked 
black heart ” that beats beneath the gay plumage of the Jay, because 
he kills a few small birds’ nestlings to feed his young when they are 
crying for food. The Jay’s harsh alarm notes may have helped his 
unpopularity. “‘ What! Is the Jay more precious than the Lark 
because his feathers are more beautiful ? ” wrote the Bard of Avon ; 
and from Shakespeare to the modern authors I have searched in vain 
for one kindly reference to the Jay in literature, unless W. H. Hudson’s 
remarks on his vivacity or La Fontaine’s “‘ proudly as a Jay on a tree ” 
comes into this category. 

Prior to 1940, when I was called up, I had kept several Jays at 
different times, but had not achieved my ambition of owning a 
breeding pair. Luckily I was finally demobbed in mid-June, so was 
able to go straight ahead with my plans for obtaining them. I hand- 
reared four unrelated young Jays, hoping to have at least one pair 
among them. As so often happens, things did not go according to 
plan. When only two months old one of the youngsters got out and 
was promptly shot by a neighbour—the fate of so many tame birds 
when allowed their liberty. One of the remaining three had always 
been nervous and timid, and despite the example of its comrades, 
became more so as it matured. To release it was a kindness to all 
parties, and I had no misgivings in so doing, as the bird would 
obviously “‘ go wild” almost immediately, and as that autumn 
(1946) there was a bumper crop of acorns there was no fear of it 
going short of food whilst “ finding its feet’. By October the other 
two were beautiful birds, differing much in appearance, one having 
the crown thickly streaked and a strong grey tinge on mantle and 
breast, and the other a lightly streaked crown and a bright reddish- 
pink tinge on the fawn parts of the plumage. These differences in 
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plumage shade appear to be individual rather than sexual or racial, 
as commonly all the young in a nest will show a decidedly pinkish 
or greyish tone—noticeable even in the “ foxy ”’ juvenile plumage— 
whilst in the next nest in the same wood birds of the opposite extreme 
may be found. From this perceptible colour difference I fell into the 
habit of calling these birds “‘ P ” and “‘ G ” in my notebook, and will 
do so in this article for convenience. 

Since G commonly greeted me with the soft chirruping notes that 
I thought to be indicative of the female sex, I presumed it to be a hen, 
and as P was slightly smaller in size and with a finer head and bill, 
I imagined that both were of the same sex. G was at first dominant 
to P, but by the late Autumn this state of affairs had been reversed 
without any obvious fighting having taken place. Except where 
breeding birds are concerned a captive Jay that is subordinate to its 
companion suffers little if at all. The dominant one threatens it with 
snapping bill and makes it give precedence at bath or food dish, but 
does not bully it or rob it of food that it has in its bill, nor does sub- 
missive behaviour on one bird’s part inflame the other’s anger and 
incite it to indulge in the type of murderous persecution so often 
shown by Doves and Pheasants in such circumstances. 

In the Spring of 1947 the two Jays made no attempt to nest. True 
on one occasion P flew down, picked up a stick (how my heart 
fluttered !) and dropped it again. Three times—but on isolated 
occasions—I saw P feed G, and once when G went into the submissive (?) 
posture with raised rump and quivered wings—on 17th May—P 
mounted her and they overbalanced and fell off the perch together, 
but they gave no signs of being paired, and when later on P started using 
the wing-quivering posture towards me I felt quite sure they were 
both hens. 

My attempts to purchase a tame cock Jay met with some lack of 
success. One well-known fancier sent me a letter dilating on the 
tameness and accomplishments of a bird in his possession. . These 
eulogies took up a page, and I expected that the next page would 
inform me that the bird could not be parted with; instead it informed 
me that it could not be parted with for less than £10! I declined 
this generous offer, but eventually I had spent nearly £10 one way 
and another—including the purchase of two birds which died almost 
on arrival—before finally I had two more Jays, both of which were 
in poor condition, with frayed and broken plumage (this last perhaps 
caused in some degree by the train journey) and of doubtful sex. 
One of them seemed an obvious hen, at first greeting every Jay that 
settled near it and every person entering the aviary with a most 
exaggerated version of the wing-quivering posture, body and head 
crouching (but well up on legs), tail and rump raised and quivered, 
and wings arched into bright quivering fans on either side of it. As it 
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improved in condition, however, it ceased this behaviour. The other 
bird was a rather large specimen, but was nervous, and would not 
feed from the hand. This bird I called R in my notebook, and the 
other new one W. W was at first subordinate—after being worsted 
in its first deliberate quarrels with them—to all the others. Later, 
however, R was badly injured by a box which fell on top of him. 
He was blind and helpless for some days, during which I feared he 
would die, but he eventually made a slow recovery, although having 
lost the sight of one eye. (Incidentally, at the time of writing, although 
recovered otherwise, he is still blind in one eye, but manages not only 
to get about without any loss of dexterity and to catch morsels thrown 
to him, but also to dominate his companion.) At the same time, G in 
some unexplained manner injured one of her wings. It was not 
broken, but completely incapable of beating, and after a few days the 
flesh became swollen and discoloured. W took advantage of these 
misfortunes to become dominant over both of the injured birds, but 
did not persecute them in any way. On the 15th February I saw 
P feed G (who was still unable to fly) five times in about twenty 
minutes, each time flying deliberately to her. She did not solicit 
this feeding, ana seemed to accept it with some reluctance. G’s 
wing suddenly started to mend. On the 18th she attempted to fly— 
without much success, but showing that it no longer pained her to 
try, and by the 21st she was flying freely, but a little lopsidedly, about 
the aviary. By the 7th March G could fly almost as well as ever, 
and P was feeding her constantly and hopping round her in the display 
posture (feathers of rump, flanks, and lower back erect, mantle and 
upper breast flat, crest usually raised), uttering a peculiar note— 
a sort of prolonged throaty, rasping hiss, that I had only heard pre- 
viously from the (presumed) male of a nesting wild pair. I still, 
however, feared the birds might be two hens, especially as often 
G would hop up to P with food in her bill—not held in the gullet as 
were P’s offerings—and give it to P who would accept it in the wing- 
quivering crouching posture, into which G would also fall as she 
offered it or immediately after. Sometimes the morsel would be 
handed back and forth several times, as was never the case when 
P gave food to G in the more usual way. By 2oth March G had 
commenced to harry R and W, so they were removed to an adjoining 
aviary. P never seemed very jealous of them. His jealousy was 
focused on myself, and he commenced to attack me. He was, and is, 
essentially of a more nervous and timid disposition than G, but having 
screwed up his courage and found that he could attack with impunity 
he thereafter did so constantly. My giving tit-bits through the wires 
to R and W annoyed him intensely, and feeding G made him still 
more furious. I deliberately refrained from the latter, not wishing 
to risk anything that might arouse abnormal sexual behaviour in her. 
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Daily P’s anger at my presence in the aviary and his persistent 
feeding of G increased in intensity, as did my excitement and im- 
patience, and then at last, on 27th March, I saw G tug several times 
at the end of the branch she was perched on and then detach and drop 
a twig, and knew that nest-building would soon be under way. On 
the following day G picked up and dropped several sticks. When 
I mowed the lawn on that day both birds as usual fell into a state of 
excitement at the sound of the mower, and went into the display 
attitude. After some moments P suddenly dashed at G and chased 
her madly about the aviary. The speed at which they flew—‘ spring- 
boarding” off the wire at either end, dodging and twisting—was 
almost incredible, and how neither bird injured itself by striking one of 
the many perches scarcely less so. The speed of movement was too 
much to see what finally occurred, but the affair ended with a most 
furious fight, the birds, with crests fully erect, springing up at one 
another like game-cocks and falling to the ground interlocked, 
screaming and tearing feathers from each other. I separated them, 
and the next moment the cock was feeding the hen in the most loving 
manner as though nothing had happened. Thereafter these chases— 
often ending in a fight—took place several times. They were certainly 
not forcible attempts at coition, which is the usual explanation given of 
similar chases among passerine birds. So far as I could see, the 
emotion involved was primarily aggressive. In every case P would 
“‘ work himself’’ into a state of intense aggressive excitement, and, 
failing to expel me if I was in the aviary in spite of his attacks or to 
get at me if I was outside, would suddenly turn on his mate. Stronger 
evidence for the idea that aggressiveness, which balked of its proper 
object just had to have an outlet, was the main cause of these attacks 
was that later when—during the period that she was broody—G 
became dominant over P, she frequently chased and finally fought with 
him in precisely the same manner. In every case this occurred when 
she had become enraged in her vain efforts to reach and attack the 
Jays in the adjoining aviary, and finally turned on her mate for 
emotional relief. 

By the 4th April both birds were carrying sticks frequently, but 
they did not favour the thickets of conifer branches I had contrived 
for them—perhaps because they were not high enough, as I had 
hoped to force them to nest where I could look at the nest from above 
or on a level with it—and persistently carried them to a beam that 
runs along the top ridge of the aviary about six inches below the wire 
at its highest point, where they soon fell to the ground. Weakly 
capitulating, I fixed up some branches high up alongside the top 
beam, and tied some conifer boughs to the wire above on the outside, 
to provide some shelter both from the weather and those two scourges 
of the aviculturist, the domestic cat and Tawny Owl. P at once 
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investigated with every sign of excitement and pleasure, and G did 
likewise, but after much hesitation. Building started the following 
day, but for about a week little visible progress was made. From 
what I saw—and I spent much time watching them unobserved from 
a window overlooking the aviary—I think it safe to say that for every 
ten sticks they carried up to the nest they knocked down eight and 
pulled out one. Both sexes took sticks to the nest in about equal 
numbers, but in the early stages G spent more time on the nest-site 
than her mate, so was probably doing most of the serious work. She 
had the habit—never observed in her mate—of pulling out and dis- 
carding any stick which hung awkwardly downwards or jutted out of 
the nest, even going so far as to scramble about upside down below the 
nest whilst thus engaged. ‘The common effect of one of these laudable 
efforts at tidiness was to rupture the framework, cause several more 
sticks to be dislodged, and undo in a few moments the work of several 
hours. By the 11th April a “ skeleton framework ”’ of two sides of the 
nest had been formed. Being unable to find the source of the roots 
used by wild Jays for their nests, I obtained coconut fibre by dis- 
embowelling an armchair, and this was readily accepted by the birds. 
They never took a beakful of fibre at one mouthful, but drew out one 
strand at a time, holding it in the back of the bill whilst pulling out and 
disentangling the next, and so on, until they had as much as they 
could carry. To my surprise the cock bird took a rather greater 
share in gathering fibre and lining the nest than the hen. [I still 
at this time feared the birds might be two hens, and this behaviour 
rather worried me, especially in view of the frequent fights and the 
fact that I had never seen any attempt at coition on P’s part, even 
when G appeared to be obviously soliciting him. 

By the 15th April a rather frail nest with a very frail lace-like 
tracery of fibre lining it had materialized. By the 2o0+h the lining was 
much thicker than that usual in a wild Jay’s nest. That evening G 
was looking very heavy. She attacked her mate several times—after 
trying to get at the hated birds next door—but finally he turned on 
her and chased her, and she flew awkwardly, and became very puffed 
and distressed. Next day she went on the nest at dawn, and came off 
at 0650 hours without having laid. At seven she went on again, 
and came off for a few minutes at 0740 hours, leaving an egg in the nest. 

I must here digress for a moment to warn those who are about to 
put this article down in disgust as just another success story, that such 
is far from being the case. Disaster circles above, like a patient, 
relentless Kite, and at the appropriate moment stoops very effectively, 
as those who read on will learn. 

To continue. Four more eggs were laid at daily intervals. 
G remained on the nest—except for brief intervals of a few moments 
to obtain drink and exercise—from the first day, but I suspect that 
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actual incubation did not start until the third egg was laid. P fed 
her on the nest, but was particularly solicitous in feeding her when 
she came off. The manner in which he did this, if ever I was present, 
strongly suggested that he was jealous of me as a rival for his mate’s 
attention. Certainly any attempt on my part to feed her by hand 
was furiously resented by him. On the morning of the gth May three 
of the eggs were chipped, and at midday the young had hatched. 
G came off the nest, and both she and her mate fed themselves, but 
did not attempt to feed the young. I then offered mealworms, and 
G at once came off again, ate them, and then went back and fed the 
young, taking a lot of time about it, and in the intervals uttering a soft, 
inexpressibly tender crooning note. The other two eggs hatched 
on the roth and 11th respectively. On the latter date I examined 
one of the young ones and it looked very poorly. Subsequent tests 
suggested that the old birds were only feeding insects—which had not 
been supplied in sufficient quantity for a sole diet. Then began a time 
of vain toil. At dawn I went out and sawed down caterpillar infested 
boughs to fling into the aviary. After work I dug out ants’ nests, and 
after dark I visited all the street lamps within a mile or two of my 
home to collect the cockchafers that blundered and crashed about 
them. On the 12th the male bird removed a dead (?) young one 
from the nest, and pulled it to pieces (the pulling to pieces of any 
object lending itself to such treatment being a habit apparently 
universal in Jays, as in children and monkeys). The young bird’s 
stomach was intact, and contained several undigested caterpillars and 
a piece of mealworm. After about a week the parents gave soft food 
freely to the young, and I thought all was well. Twoofthe young ones, 
however, were weak and puny, and died at about ten days old. I was, 
however, still optimistic. The remaining two young looked fat and 
healthy, and wild Jays very frequently rear only two young ones, 
and hardly ever the complete brood, which is usually five when first 
hatched. The conduct of the parents throughout was full of interest. 
At first P gave the food to G, and she fed the young, but after the first 
few days he would only give her a portion of the food in his gullet, and 
they would feed the young together. On at least two occasions he 
refused to give her any, inserted his head beneath her, and fed the 
young himself, and she was forced to content herself with helping to 
remove the feces. Both birds were extraordinarily keen on this. 
They watched with tense expectancy, and the moment a young one 
started to defecate one or other of its parents would eagerly seize and 
swallow the feces. These were carried in the gullet, often for upwards 
of ten minutes, and subsequently disgorged and placed carefully on 
some perch or ledge, never dropped haphazard on the ground. I had 
often wondered why the Corvide so seldom rear all the young they 
hatch. The Crow usually lays three or four eggs, the Jay five, and the 
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Magpie six, yet in my experience from one to three for the Crow and 
from two to four for Jay and Magpie is the usual number reared. 
The behaviour of my Jays, if typical, strongly suggests that the weaker 
are “‘ encouraged ’”’ to waste away by a system of (biologically) 
eliberate neglect. If the young one did not instantly swallow when 
ed the food was at once removed and given to another. Commonly 
the parent would utter the food call, up would stretch the gaping 
mouths on the wavering necks, callously as a drill sergeant watching 
a squad present arms, she would watch the heads gradually waver and 
sink, and finally the last two still managing to gape would alone be fed. 
The two weaklings faded away and died, but the other two seemed 
healthy enough and—fool that I was—lI rejoiced, thinking them 
past the danger stage, and my ambition at last achieved. Then 
came the pay-off! The primaries, secondaries, and rectrices of the 
young birds grew stunted and aborted. They were horrible to see, 
twisted, swollen, growing at odd impossible angles, and when the 
young left the nest at 18 days old they became completely earth- 
bound. When this happened their mother ceased to feed them, and 
soon ceased to care for them in any way, bvt their father still fed them 
assiduously. Their food, apart from insects, had consisted chiefly of 
cooked Golden Pheasants’ eggs, and on consultation with a friend, 
we came to the conclusion that probably the “‘ B”’ group of vitamins 
(inter alia) were insufficiently represented in the food. Accordingly, 
Bemax and Calci were added to the soft food, and every endeavour 
made to give the young birds a varied diet. However, to cut a long 
and sad story short one of the young ones went from bad to worse 
from a plumage point of view, and its continual vain attempts to fly 
were painful to behold, and when it seemed certain that it would 
not improve and its life was obviously one of frustration and misery 
I killed it, feeling rather lower morally than the average murderer 
who at least does not destroy those he has fed and cherished. The other 
young one, however, showed vast improvement. When the old 
broken, aborted feathers were removed many normal, or nearly 
normal, ones grew in their place. Some of them are far from perfect, 
and some a little out of alignment, but it must be a great strain for a 
young passerine to have to grow two lots of quill feathers within a few 
months of leaving the nest. He cannot compare with his parents, 
but he would “ pass in a crowd”. He was at first very wild, but is 
now beginning to “ take to” me although he will not yet feed from 
the hand. I have high hopes that his first full moult next summer 
will result in a great improvement. At the moment he is still in 
the midst of his first moult (4th September, 1948), and comparison 
with his parents who are now in perfect new plumage hardly does 
him justice. I like him and rejoice in his triumph over his early 
misfortunes, and if I sometimes feel as Sid did of Tom Sawyer, that 
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“if he’d been better some ways...’ I try to put the uncharitable 
thought from me, and remember ‘“‘ quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut 
aimer ce qu’ona!” 

Postscript.—Checking the proofs of this article at the present date 
(26th April, 1949), some further remarks seem appropriate. The 
young bird mentioned greatly improved but, owing chiefly to the little 
time I was able to devote to it, did not become tame so I finally 
liberated it, when it soon disappeared. Of the two Jays purchased 
as cock W. moulted out into a nice bird but R., although much 
improved otherwise, again grew primaries and tail with defective 
webbing. The old pair P. and G. again have eggs and I am hoping 
for better luck this year. 


* * * 


SURVIVAL OF THE NOTORNIS 


(Received from the Official Press Department of the High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand in London) 


_ The danger of the extermination of the Notornis, New Zealand’s rare 
bird recently rediscovered in the Lake Te Anau area of the South 
Island, is emphasized in a statement by the Minister of Internal 
Affairs (the Hon. W. E. Parry). The Notornis, he says, is very 
sensitive to disturbance, and on that account every care should be 
taken to prevent the colony from being molested. Mr. Parry says 
that according to the preliminary report of Dr. R. A. Falla, director 
of the Dominion Museum, who visited the Te Anau area, the Notornis 
colony recently discovered by Dr. Orbell, could not be regarded as 
flourishing. There is no evidence to show that the present population 
is increasing, while the low rate of reproduction of apparently one 
egg, one chick, to each breeding pair, suggests that the colony is 
precariously stable at a level determined by the food available and 
predatory pressure. Evidence of between ten to twenty nesting pairs 
was seen by the party, and it was thought probable that there might 
be up to a hundred birds. Dr. Falla described the eggs as dull cream 
with brown spots and faint mauve blotches. The chicks are clothed 
in jet black down, have a black bill, large purple-brown feet, and 
conspicuous wing spurs. One observer’s description of the Notornis 
itself is that it has remarkably vivid plumage in shades of indigo, 
peacock blue, and olive. So far as could be seen, the Notornis lived 
on a diet of snowgrass supplemented with grass seed. The sound 
made by the Notornis to attract its chick is similar to the clucking of 
a domestic hen. Mr. Parry says the observations of Dr. Falla and his 
party represent the first scientific study of the living Notornis ever 
made, and full credit should be given to Dr. Orbell for his painstaking 
research over many years. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN BREEDING GREY PARROTS 
By A.-A. PREsTWICH 


During the twenty-five years I have seriously collected records of 
birds bred in captivity I have come across many curious reports, both 
real and imaginary. 

Many years ago I heard a somewhat garbled but, as it later tran- 
spired, substantially accurate account of a breeding experiment with 
Grey Parrots that had been made in America some years before. 

At the time it struck me as being so improbable that I did not 
attach much importance to it and more or less graded it in the “ It 
couldn’t happen here ”’ class. 

I was, therefore, considerably surprised when some years later I read 
an account of the event by the breeder himself in Aviculture, 1930, 
pp. 255-7. As Parrots are of interest to a great many readers I am 
venturing to reproduce the more pertinent parts of the article. 


BREEDING THE GREY PARROT 27 YEARS AGO 
By Gilbert Lee 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“In 1903 I purchased seventeen and placed them in a loft in a 
friend’s cow barn in Jersey. Three years later sixty-seven birds had 
been added to the original number placed in this loft and eleven 
skeletons were found. The birds never saw a human being after being 
placed in their loft, consequently no pictures were taken. The experi- 
ment was really quite novel and one that I do not think should be 
printed at this time because of the lack of detail that bird lovers will 
want to know about. 

The entire loft was lined with ? inch wire netting to keep out the 
rats and to allow climbing around. There was a continuous water 
supply, regulated so that two or three porcelain dishes were kept filled, 
and the attendant saw to it that there was a slight overflow from these 
raised dishes to keep the four of five inches of sawdust that was scattered 
over the floor damp and cause some rotting. . 

The nests were hung from the ceiling on hay wire wrapped around 
small branches ; some were barrels cut in half, partially filled with 
peat moss and sawdust ; others were rotten logs hung vertically, and 
some horizontally. Soap boxes were also nailed to the wall, all the 
same “ pigeon style’. All of the entrances to the nests, and in fact 
a great many of the nests, were covered with Florida moss, hay, etc., 
in order to give the birds more seclusion. Ordinary chicken hoppers 
were used which had a connection from the outside to put in hemp, 
sunflower, millet, canary, and clover grass seed. The sawdust on the 
floor being damp, much of the wasted seed sprouted and was readily 
eaten by both the old and young. 
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In one end of the loft was a half-inch hardware square netting 
basket and under it a box of bran. Occasionally a calf’s head was 
thrown in and while I never saw the Parrots eat any of the fresh or 
decayed meat, nevertheless they relished the maggots which dropped 
from the basket. This loft being in a dairy barn made it very con- 
venient for the attendant occasionally to slip in by way of the trap- 
door pans of sour milk or cottage cheese. I put in a chute, the entrance 
of which was on the outside, which went down to the centre of the 
room. Mixed feed was thrown daily down this chute. The reason for 
this was twofold. 

First, because so many birds, as you know, will not clear away the 
shells at the hoppers ; and second, to give the birds some exercise 
when hungry.” 

To say the least, the experiment seems a little unusual and open to 
considerable suspicion but for the fact that in later years Gilbert Lee 
was extraordinarily successful in breeding Grey Parrots, but on more 
orthodox lines. 

In 1933 a single young one was reared, partly by hand; and in 
1934 a brood of four was fully reared by the parents alone. During 
the following five or six years Mr. and Mrs. Lee consistently reared 
more and more as they were able to get pairs mated. Mr. Lee died in 
1941, but Mrs. Lee continued to breed Greys and has now, I believe, 
bred them to the fourth generation. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S GARDEN PARTY 
By R. C. Wrrtinc 


Once again this year the President extended his customary hospitality 
to those members who, with their friends, wished to take advantage 
of the opportunity of inspecting his collection at his beautiful country 
home. 

It is hoped that those familiar with Foxwarren Park will pardon a 
brief topographical preface for the information of the numerous 
recruits, many of whom reside abroad, who have recently joined the 
Society, and who may not yet have had the pleasure of visiting Fox- 
warren. The estate lies about twenty miles south-west of London on the 
Portsmouth road, which is still, despite modern encroachments, 
probably the most beautiful highway out of the Metropolis. No 
railway has as yet been built within some miles of the Park, and the 
country around is still unspoiled, and the visitors had an ample 
opportunity of appreciating its beauty during the latter part of the 
drive from London on the coach, which the President generously 
provided. Those geologically or botanically minded will doubtless 
be able to form a mental picture of the surroundings if they call to 
mind a typical Bagshot Beds landscape, consisting of undulations of 
a light and sandy soil, ideal for aviculture because of its dryness, the 
typical vegetation of which comprises bracken, heather, birch, and 
pine. The house itself surmounts a ridge overlooking on the south 
the sharp slope well-known to the erstwhile cyclists of the “‘ Ripley 
Road ”’ as Red Hill, beyond which stretch commons, woods, and 
fields to the range of the North Downs, some four or five miles away, 
whilst to the north the agricultural portion of the estate (for our 
President’s interests comprise farming and a considerable Jersey herd), 
slopes gently down to the River Wey, seen as a shimmering ribbon 
in the distance. 

In this landscape, ideal in soil and situation, the main group of 
aviaries has been constructed, surrounded by a sheltering screen of 
larches. Two long shelters, substantially weather-boarded and roofed 
with ruberoid, and each divided into a number of enclosures, give 
access to a corresponding series of open-air naturally planted flights. 
To this extent the arrangements may be considered conventional, but 
an unusual and striking feature is the addition, at the outer end of 
these flights, of relatively enormous further flights, coterminous with 
the length of the shelters and furnished with rockwork and pools, 
into which the occupants of each division may be released in turn. 
In past years many visitors have gazed awestruck at the portentous 
wonder of the Giant Whydah-bird in majestic flight round these 
spacious enclosures, but this year we had to be content with his 
slightly less impressive, though no less interesting, cousin, Jackson’s 
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Whydah. One of the company present, who has probably done more 
than any other member of the Society to enable us to admire in life 
some of the avian wonders from overseas, created much interest by 
his description of the scene in Kenya when an examination of the 
far-flung landscape disclosed a number of dancing black dots—the 
cocks of Jackson’s Whydah busy at their courtship. 

A very sweet singer, of chestnut and black plumage, caused a 
certain number of inquiries, principally from the younger members 
present, as to its identity ; it is indicative of the starved condition of 
aviculture in this wonderful post-war epoch that the formerly familiar 
Alario Finch should have been unknown to quite a number of the 
visitors. But probably to all this unassuming little serin struck a new 
chord of endearment as he followed the movements of the company 
from his own side of the wire, uttering his cheerful melody. Some 
Pekin Robins in the same enclosure were also evocative of nostalgic 
memories, but a different emotion was aroused by the Rothschild’s 
Grackles, for most of us know well enough that one of the few certain 
things in a world of uncertainties is that we shall never be able to 
contemplate our own specimens of this marvel from the island of Bali. 

A turfed bank in front of the large enclosures enables one to stand 
at some little elevation above the level of the floors of the flights, and, 
overlooking the aviaries from this vantage point, one was well able 
to appreciate the manifold beauties of their largest inmates—two 
pairs of Specifer Peafowl, recently imported. ‘These belong to the 
Annamese form of this species, differing slightly in its head ornamenta- 
tion from the typical Burmese race, although the rich green of the 
neck is of an identical hue in both. These are very spiteful birds and 
the attendant does not care to enter their enclosure without a broom 
or similar implement for warding off their attacks. 

To the left of these large aviaries are two ranges of smaller ones, 
consisting of shelters and flights, many of them untenanted at present, 
but the Albino Crow remarked on last year still attracted attention, 
although he now has a formidable competitor in a Black-winged 
Grackle, whose ejaculations and apparently semi-strangulated 
gurglings caused much amusement, of which the pearly-eyed 
perpetrator appeared not to be entirely unaware. 

A path behind the main block of aviaries, incidentally affording 
peeps of their interior economy through the glass windows of the 
shelters, allows inspection of the main range of Parrakeet aviaries. 
The birds to be seen here, although not reaching the variety visible 
in the halcyon ante-bellum years, were weli worthy of attention. The 
famous strain of lutino Ring-necks is flourishing exceedingly, and— 
one doubts which is the more gratifying—Queen Alexandra’s, that 
most charming member, both of its particular order and of the 
Australian avifauna as a whole, bids fair to make a very good second 
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in prolificacy. The chaste pastel shades of the latter contrasted in an 
exceedingly attractive manner with the vivid canary-yellow of the 
lutinos. 

A brisk tootling on the horn of our host’s wheeled chair warned the 
company that it was now time to give its attention to the waterfowl, 
to which the way led downhill to an adjacent part of the estate, 
where the duck ponds provide a spectacle, equally idyllic, of various 
species of the anatine race, enjoying surroundings exactly suited to 
their requirements. Barrels fixed to trees provide nesting sites for 
Mandarin Ducks, but, seeing nothing of the birds themselves, we 
were informed that, being full-winged, they were just then paying 
a visit to the neighbouring river, neither did they return that after- 
noon. Some Carolinas were, however, to be seen, and Grey Teal, 
Chilean and Bahama Pintail, and Eyton’s Tree-Duck were among 
the most prominent occupants of the ponds, but the main attraction 
to the guests that afternoon was undoubtedly provided by the Ruddy- 
headed and Ashy-headed Geese, of which a young family of goslings 
was being reared. Their parents had the free range of the many- 
acred enclosure which they share with a number of other birds and 
mammals. This is surrounded by a wire-netting fence, the top of 
which is bent over to exclude vermin, and the occupants include a 
herd of Blackbuck, whose antics are a delight and a tonic—one 
trusts to themselves as well as to their entranced human observers. 
On being cajoled into motion, they career across the glades, periodic- 
ally indulging in their characteristic leaps as they run. If there is 
one thing more delightful to watch than the leaping of an adult 
Blackbuck, it is the leaping of a baby Blackbuck. As he suddenly 
interrupts his earthbound run to rise in the air, he seems for a brief 
instant to remain stationary in mid-career, until he descends and the 
observer realizes, what he had half suspected for a moment not to be 
the case, that this leaper is bound by the laws of gravitation after all, 
and has to descend to earth again, as do other terrestrial bodies. The 
dash forward is then resumed, until, one after another, the herd 
again indulges in heavenward movements, which, one feels sure, are, 
under such circumstances as these, actuated quite as much by pure 
joie de vivre as by the desire or instinct to confuse a pursuer. 

A number of Wallabies hop about in this enclosure and breed well, 
as do the Muntjac deer. Among avian species, the charming 
t.umpeters which formerly ranged here, waiting for human visitors 
to whom they could temporarily attach themselves, are, alas! no 
more, but Jungle-fowl, blue Crossoptilon Pheasants, and Guinea-fowl, 
which the alert and experienced eye of Mr. J. Bailey enabled him to 
identify as the Kenya Crested species, although at several hundred 
yards distance, are still to be seen. 

Returning to the house for tea, the party listened on the lawn to the 
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rich notes of a Shama which could be seen at an upper window pouring 
its song over an English landscape, and was also enabled to appreciate 
the flashing scintillations caused by the sun’s rays on the metallic 
plumage of Sunbirds inhabiting neighbouring cages. 

After tea some of the party visited the paddocks, where Demoiselle, 
Stanley, and White-necked Cranes lead what is practically a natural 
existence. Others explored the beautifully laid-out grounds, with 
their miniature cascades, leading down from the terrace to a large 
lily pond, across which it had been necessary to stretch strands of wire 
to protect the shoal of fish it contains from the appetites of the Herons 
which would otherwise have engulfed them. Some Chukor Partridges 
find congenial retreats among the bushes in this part of the garden. 

The guests took a reluctant farewell of their host and hostess, and 
of their family, with many sincere expressions of gratitude for the 
way in which they had worked so hard to entertain the members of 
the Society. 

* * * 


PERSONALIA 


Frank (Bring ’em-back-alive) Buck, now recovered from a serious 
car accident, left London on 22nd June for Singapore. This is his 
first expedition since the war, and he hopes to get together a large 
collection for various American Zoos. Also, while in Malaya, he is 
due to star in a new jungle film, “‘ They Kill to Live.” 


G. E. Lodge, considered by many Britain’s foremost bird artist, 
held an exhibition of Falconry, Bird, and Animal pictures at Rowland 
Ward’s Galleries, 31st May—25th June. Over eighty years of life have 
in no way dimmed Lodge’s eye, and he still paints with the skill and 
sureness for which he is so justly famed. 


And speaking of Rowland Ward’s, R. C. Witting has for some 
months been engaged in enlarging the Natural History book depart- 
ment. As many of our readers are aware, Witting, besides having 
very considerable ornithological knowledge, is also something of a 
linguist. 

A. A. P. 


* * * 


REVIEW 


BIRD BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Brian VEsEy-FirzGERALD. 
Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. Cassell and Co., London, 1948. 

170 pp. Price 8s. 6d. 
It is remarkable how much information this well-known and 
prolific naturalist-author has packed into the twelve short concise 
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chapters of :his book. Much of it could be sought for in vain in the 
average zoological text-book, yet it is of prime importance in the under- 
standing of bird biology and especially of the ecological relationships 
of birds. Birds are not, as is often the case with ornithological writers, 
taken right out of their context and treated as beings apart. Here we 
find bird-life treated both structurally and functionally in its relation- 
ship to reptiles on the one hand and mammals on the other. Sections 
of particular interest that have been neatly handled in the space 
available are the origin of flight, the question of preening, Pigeons’ 
milk, and reproductive processes generally. 

It is unfortunate that in a work of this kind a Peacock’s train should 
be referred to (p. 27) as its tail. This is the type of popular error one 
expects to see corrected in a book of this character. The reference (p. 29) 
to a boiled lobster’s colour as being of similar origin to a red coun- 
tenance or a cock’s comb is both unnecessary and erroneous. The 
reviewer moreover cannot agree that a frog uses its voice solely as 
a sexual call (p. 56). There are one or two serious mistakes in the 
diagrams ; coccyx is misspelled on the figure of the cock’s skeleton 
(p. 15), whilst on p. 93 surely the legend reads wrongly in respect of 
the air-sacs and lungs. 

These, however, are minor errors which do not detract seriously 
from the general value of the book, which is greatly assisted by Mr. 
Brightwell’s sketches, executed in his usual lively style, giving zest to 


the theme, lifting it out of the category of necrology into the realm of 
the living bird. 


W. C. Osman HI. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


Meetings and Dinners during the 1949-50 session have been 
arranged for the following dates :— 


14th September, 1949 
gth November, 1949 


11th January, 1950 
8th March, 1950 


10th May, 1950 


ARTHUR A. PREsTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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CorriGENDUM—page 108, line 5 for “‘ complex ” read “ completed ”’. 


DzaTH OF VICE-PRESIDENT OF AVICULTURAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


English aviculturists will be grieved to learn of the sudden and violent death, 
21st February, of Mr. Andrew Gibbs Orear, Third Vice-President of the Avicultural 
Society of America, as the result of a motoring accident on a lonely stretch of Arizona 
desert highway. Mr. Orear joined the Society shortly after its formation more than 
twenty years ago and always had been one of its most enthusiastic supporters. He 
had served it well as President, Treasurer, Secretary, Director, and Vice-President. 
An expert photographer, the many charming movies in colour which he made of 
birds and beautiful scenery encountered on his travels were a constant source of 
delight to the members of the Society to whom he showed them at the monthly 
meetings. During the war Mr. Orear was one of the leaders of the movement which 
resulted in the sending of packets of seed to various English aviculturists. His passing 
is a great loss to the cause of aviculture in America. 

H. Sepiey. 
10TH INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

The Permanent Committee for International Ornithological Congresses has 
instructed the Ornithological Society of Sweden to organize the 1oth International 
Congress. It is to be held at Upsala on 1roth-17th June, 1950. 

According to the preliminary programme, the opening of the Congress will take 
place on Saturday, roth June, at 2 p.m. Sunday, 11th June, will be devoted to a 
whole-day excursion; 12th-17th June to Congress discussions, as well as another 
whole-day excursion and an afternoon tour. Before and after the Congress, ex- 
cursions will be arranged to various parts of Sweden. 

Ornithologists from all countries are cordially invited to attend. The Congress 
fee is 25 Swedish crowns, and applications should be sent in before the end of February, 
1950. Applicants will be furnished with a detailed programme. 

At the Congress a few survey lectures will be held by lecturers specially invited. 
Other members may also lecture or give short announcements. 

A preliminary invitation to the Congress will be distributed through representatives 
in every country, and can also be obtained from the following address: 1oth Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress, Upsala, Sweden. Members of the Avicultural 
Society should apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. A. Prestwich, for this invitation. 


SEconp Country Lire INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Second Country Life International Exhibition of Nature Photography will be 
held in the Central Hall, Westminster, London, from 20th March to 1st April, 1950. 
The Exhibition will be confined to birds, mammals, insects, fish, reptiles and amphibia 
photographed alive and in their wild state. There is no entrance fee, and the number 
of photographs that may be sent is not limited. Six silver and six bronze plaques 
will be awarded for the best photographs, and Certificates of Merit will also be 
awarded. In making the awards, consideration will be given to the difficulty of the 
subject. The closing date for entries is 30th November, 1949. 

During the Exhibition, nature films will be shown twice daily. All information 
may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, 
c/o Country Life, 2-10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


Rock PesBLteR: AN EARty BREEDING RECORD. 


Alan Lendon mentions (p. 54) an early breeding record for Queen Alexandra’s 
Parrakeet. Another early Polytelis record, one invariably overlooked by Australian 
aviculturists, is for the Rock Pebbler. A. J. North writes in the Jbis, 1894, 260, 
that Mr. W. White “ found this Parrakeet breeding during September, 1863, in the 
holes of the large Eucalypti overhanging the banks of the Murray River above the 
north-west bend near Pudnooka in Scuth Australia. . . . / A pair of these birds obtained 
by Mr. White in the same locality and placed in his aviary nested during October, 
1865, in the hollow limb of a tree, successfully rearing three young ones from a 
clutch of four eggs ”’ 

A. A. P. 


148 NOTES 


ADDITIONS TO THE LONDON Zoo. 


April, 1949.—The registered additions were 190 in number. The event of the 
month was the arrival of D. B. Bush and W. H. Turner with a large collection of 
Australian birds. These consisted of 8 Rufous-tailed, 8 Long-tailed and 8 Masked 
Grass Finches, and 24 Gouldian Finches, presented by Mr. E. L. J. Hallstrom, 
President of the Taronga Zoological Park Trust: and 51 birds received in exchange 
from the Taronga Zoological Park Trust. The latter included 1 Red-collared Lorikeet 
Q, 2 Barraband’s Parrakeets f 2, 2 Adelaide Parrakeets 3 2, 2 Blue Bonnet Parrakeets 
3 2; 2 Black-hooded Parrakeets ¢ 9, 2 Turquoisine Parrakeets, 4 Cockatiels 9, 2 
Black Swans g 2, 2 Semipalmated Geese $ 2, 2 Cereopsis Geese, 3 Barred-shouldered 
Doves, 10 Diamond Ground Doves, 2 Bronze-winged Pigeons 3 2, 5 Crested Pigeons, 
4 Jobi Island Ground Doves, 2 Wonga Wonga Pigeons $ 2, 4 Emus 3 ¢ 2 9. 

A small collection of South African waterfowl, 4 South African Sheld-ducks, 
3 Yellow-billed Ducks, 2 Red-billed Pintails and 2 South African Pochards, was also 
received in exchange. Other exchanges received were 4 Egyptian Geese ¢ ¢ 2 ? 
2 male and 2 female Stanley Cranes, and 2 Grey-necked Crowned Cranes. 

The deposits included 8 Satin Bower Birds, 1 Maned Goose and 2 Eyton’s Tree 
Ducks. 

May, 1949.—The new arrivals numbered 63. The Copenhagen Zoo presented 
a nice little collection of wading birds, 5 Dunlin, 3 Ringed Plovers, 2 Kentish Plovers, 
1 Common Lapwing, and 3 Avocets ; also 2 Alpine Choughs. H.H. the Ameer of 
Bahawalpur presented 2 Macqueen’s Bustards and 11 Black Francolins. Others of 
interest were 4 Reed Buntings, 6 Snow Buntings, and 1 Cinnamon Teal. An unusual 
arrival was a two months’ old albino Rook, found on a farm in Essex. 

Whidsnade.—1 Illiger’s Macaw and 1 Goffin’s Cockatoo were presented and 
deposited respectively. by P. H. Maxwell. 

A. AP. 


MIsTAKEN IDENTITY OF PLATE OF COMMON KING PARRAKEET. 


In Dr. Lendon’s interesting article on the Australian Parrakeets, reference is made 
to the plate of the King Parrakeet in Dr. Greene’s well-known work, and, as Dr. 
Lendon rightly says, the plate “ is poor in that there is too much blue on the mantle 
and tail and the pale wing-band is not shown ”’. 

It would appear that the plate is not one of the Common King at all, but of one 
of the “ Island” Kings —probably the Amboina Island King or possibly the Salwatty, 
both of which, if I remember rightly, have much blue on the inter-scapular region, 
while the upper side of the tail is decidedly bluish and there is no “ butterfly ” 
marking on the wing—and, as such, is a drawing of fair merit. ‘ 

No doubt it was made from a skin, and it is curious that such a mistake should 
have occurred over so common a bird. 

JouNn YEALLAND. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
T. Briccs, Morcote, Moor Lane, Hutton, Nr. Preston, Lancs. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 


a en Paignton. by A. A. Prestwich. 

Rev. H. J. — 1 Pontstraat, St. Leerne, Oost Vlaanderen, 
Belgium. by W. Van den bergh. 

T._Evzen, 29 Desborough Crescent, West Derby, Liverpool. Proposed by A. A. 


iow ong 101 Claypit t Lane, West Bromwich, Staffs. Proposed by P. A. Birch. 
G. N. Leare, “* Monteith,” Roseberry Avenue, Boston, Lincs. Proposed by E. N. T. 


Vane 
H. Lever, 14 A Street, C-on-M., Manchester Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
pip oumern' g! Avenue, Uppingham Road, Leicester. Proposed by A. A. 


Grorce W. Noreen, 4701 W. Juneau Street, Seattle 6, Washington, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Horst C. Ponte, c/o Elemen School, Bth. Mil. Sub. Post, 3 Rheingoldst, (13a) 
Bayreuth, Germany. by Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 

‘AMEs RicHARDSON, 73 Heworth Green, York. Proposed cee LA reed tan 
sana SAwYER, 226 Haggerston Road, London, posed by A. A. 

Se ene ee ee Te en rene Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 


" devceireadi, F.Z.S., 45 Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. Proposed by 
C. R. Freeman. 
ys P. J. Veart, 30 Cambourne Avenue, W. Ealing, W. 13. Proposed by E. N. T. 
ane 


Professor Dr. A. E.R. WieMs, Montereystraat 24, Gent, Belgium. Proposed by 

. Van den 

Mrs. MARGARET Wooprorp, F.Z.S., 79 Tudor Road, Leicester. Proposed by 
Miss E. Maud Knobel. 


G. C. Woottorton, Beardon Manor, Boyton, Launceston, Cornwall. Proposed 
A. A. Prestwich. ” 


NEW MEMBERS 


Major J. E. Apiarp, F.Z.S., “ Copthorne,” Oakdene Road, Godalming, Surrey. 
S. Rainbow Aviaries, 31 urn Place, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
z0RGE D. Dominick, 13 Nokomis Circle, Knoxville 16, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

A. J. Moorg, F.Z.S., FRES., pth 29 Rathbone Place, =e atm I. 

Samurt Murray, F.Z.S., 18 Gardens, Lewisham, S .E. 13. 


Ws. E. Scurorper, Box 444, 
da Lage, Ipswich, "Suffolk. 


Hon. Perer A. Strutt, Bent 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


. F. B, NIGHTINGALE, to c/o Ministry of Town and Country Planning, Government 
Buildings, K. Kenton Bar, Newcastle-on-Tyne 3. 


CHANGE OF DESCRIPTION AND ADDRESS 
Mrs. James Gosse, to Lady Gossz, Aldgate, South Australia. 


CORRECTED ADDRESS 
Oscar Sepre.t, 57 Northumberland Street, Tusmore, Adelaide, South Australia. 


DONATIONS 


W. L. Eaves ; 
Capt. C. Scorr-Horxins ; 
Mrs. MarGaret K. Wooprorp 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
The charge for Members’ advertisements ayment must accompany 
ts edema, heh stb eto oF bf th oth ofthe month to A. A. Presrwicn, 
Cuetusrorp Roap, Sourucate, N.14. All members of the Society are entitled to use 
this column, but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


FOR SALE 


Ornamental Waterfowl. Orders booked for 1949 hand-reared, pinioned stock 


f Also Pheasants; Bl 
oe poor on yma een Mikede, . rare ts; Blue a gp 
application.—Trry Jones, Leckford Abbas, Stockbridge, Han 


WANTED 
L’ Oiseau, 1934-1941, bound or unbound. Offers to Hon. Secretary. 


. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





